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Thiflnis.  Fred  First   Insoiration  was  Lincoln 


Reminiscences  about 

Abraham  Lincoln 


Newspaper  clippings,  accounts,  and 
memories  of  those  whose  lives 

th 

included  an  encounter  with  the  16 
President  of  the  United  States 

Surnames  beginning  with 
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DuBois,.Mrs.  Celia  Sweeney 


Chicago  -  funeral 


CHICAGO  WOMAN 

RECALLS  SEWING 

LINCOLN  FLAGS 


Tells  of  Special  Order  for 
Funeral. 


Alert  and  active  despite  her  86 
years,  Mrs.  Celia  Sweeney  Du  Bois, 
6345  Magnolia  avenue,  took  a  needle 
in  her  wrinkled  hand  to  show  how 
she  sewed  the  stars  on  the  four 
American  flags  which  stood  at  the 
head  and  foot  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
bier  71  years  ago. 

She  was  just  15  then,  fresh  from 
her  parents'  farm  near  Waukegan 
and  was  working  as  a  clerk  in  the 
men's  furnishings  shop  of  Charles  L. 
Du  Bois,  her  future  husband,  on  that 
tragic  mid-April  day  in  1865  when  the 
news  was  flashed  on  from  Washing- 
ton that  President  Lincoln  had  been 
assassinated. 

"Mr.  Du  Bois  operated  the  only 
flag  and  banner  loft  in  Chicago,  up- 
stairs over  his  shop  where  he  had  a 
number  of  girls  working,"  Mrs.  Du 
Bois  related.  "I  was  downstairs  when 
suddenly,  on  Friday,  he  called  me.  He 
was  waving  a  dispatch  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Best  Silk  Used. 
"Cella,'  he  said.  'They're  bring- 
ing Mr.  Lincoln's  body  back  to  Chi- 
cago. They  want  four  flags,  and 
you'll  have  to  help  make  them,  be- 
cause they  have  to  be  ready  Monday 
morning.' 

"We  used  our  best  silk — it  was 
heavy  taffeta— and  set  right  to  work. 
We  worked  all  day  Saturday  and  all 
day  Sunday,  and  late  Sunday  night 
they  were  finished.  The  other  girls 
sewed  the  stripes  and  did  the  hem- 
ming, and  I  sewed  the  white  stars  on 
the  blue  field — and  all  by  hand,  hem- 
ming and  overcasting,  and  cutting 
out  the  blue  beneath  the  star  and 
then  fixing  up  the  other  side." 
Goes  to  Courthouse. 

The  work  done,  she  slept  little  that 
night,  but  arose  early  the  next  day 
to  go  to  the  courthouse  where  the 
body  of  President  Lincoln  lay  in  state, 
the  new  nine  foot  flags  at  each  cor- 
ner of  his  casket. 

"I  had  put  on  my  best  hoop  skirt," 
she  said,  "and  a  poke  bonnet  lined 
with  flowers." 

"  They  made  us  move  fast  because 
there  were  so  many  there,  but  I  man- 
aged to  see  Mr.  Lincoln  three  times, 
for  after  I  went  out  one  door  I  lined 
up  for  another." 


CITY  TO  PAY  TRIBUTE 


Lincoln's  birthday  celebrations, 
numerous  and  elaborately  planned 
this  year,  will  occupy  the  attention 
of  many  thousands  of  Chicagoans  to- 
morrow. The  political  unrest  of  the 
day  will  give  added  significance  to 
the  theme  of  many  gatherings  de- 
voted to  reviewing  the  practical  ideal- 
ism of  the  emancipator. 

Officials  of  war  veterans  organiza- 
tions will  hold  a  tribute  ceremony  a"t 
the  Lincoln  statue  in  Lincoln  park 
at  9:30  a.  m.  tomorrpw.  Veterans  of 
all  wars  and  the  public  are  invited 
to  attend  the  traditional  Lincoln's 
birthday  service  of  the  Grand  Army 
Hall  and  Memorial  Association  of  Illi- 
nois at  2  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon 
in  the  Memorial  hall  of  the  Chicago 
public  library. 

High  School  Band  to  Play. 

The  Lindblom  High  school  band 
will  give  a  program  in  the  hall  start- 
ing at  1  o'clock.  The  Rev.  John  C. 
Evans,  rector  of  St.  Luke's  church, 
Will  be  the  speaker. 

Several  thousand  children  will  see 
two  motion  picture  showings,  at  10 
and  11  a.  m.,  in  Field  museum,  de- 
picting outstanding  events  in  Lin- 
coln's life.  The  Hamilton  club  will 
have  open  house  and  radio  reception 
of  political  speeches  of  the  day. 
Emanuel  Hertz,  New  York  attorney 
and  Lincoln  scholar,  will  be  the  noon- 
day speaker  at  the  Covenant  club. 
Chief  Service  at  Opera  House. 

The  united  civic  observance  of  the 
birthday  will  be  held  tomorrow  night 
in  the  Civic  Opera  house  under  aus- 
pices of  patriotic  organizations  with 
Col.  R.  R.  McCormick  as  the  speaker. 

At  the  Union  Park  temple,  47  North 
Ogden  avenue,  Ferre  C.  Watki 
former  state  department  of  the 
American  Legion,  will  be  the-  prin 
cipal  speaker  at  8:30  p.  m.  tomorrow 
when  Legion  posts  of  the  Sixth  dis- 
trict pay  tribute  to  Lincoln's  memory. 

There  will  be  no  carrier  mail  deliv- 
eries after  noon  and  sub  postal  sta- 
tions will  close  at  1  p.  m.,  Postmas- 
ter Ernest  J.  Kruelgen   announced. 
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Delightful    Story   of   Lincoln. 

In  my  boyhood  my  family  lived  al- 
most directly  across  the  street  from 
Mr.  Lincoin.  He  had  two  sons,  Wil- 
liam and  Thomas,  nicknamed  "Tad," 
who  were  about  the  same  age  as  my 
brother,  Dr.  Jesse  K.,  and  myself.  We, 
with  the  other  boys  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, used  to  gather  on  Lincoln's  cor- 
ner in  the  summer  evenings  and  play 
the  usual  games  of  boys  until  bed- 
time. Often  Mr.  Lincoln  would  romp 
with  us,  and  we  were  perfectly  safe  in 
playing  jokes  on  him.  There  was  one 
prank  which  never  failed  to  be  great 
sport  for  us. 

The  front  fence  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
Springfield  home,  then  and  now,  was 
about  three  feet  high  and  stood  on  a 
brick  wall,  which  was  about  five  feet 
high.  Almost  directly  in  front  of  the 
steps  leading  up  from  the  sidewalk  to 
the  house  was  a  tree  planted  by  Mr.  j 
Lincoln  himself,  which  still  stands 
there.  At  that  time  it  was  about 
eighteen   or   twenty  feet   high. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  as  I  recall,  invariably 
wore  a  high  hat,  commonly  called  a 
"plug"  hat.  During  the  time  of  his 
great  debates  with  Douglas,  and  just 
preceding  and  after  his  nomination 
for  the  presidency,  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
much  preoccupied  in  mind.  When  at 
home  he  usually  went  up  to  the  state 
house  after  his  evening  meal  to  con- 
sult with  his  party  associates. 

He  was  quite  regular  in  his  habits 
and  usually  came  back  about  eight 
thirty  in  the  evening.  His  habits 
were  so  well  fixed  that  the  boys  could 
calculate  on  his  movements  and  we 
tied  a  string  from  the  tree  to  the  fence 
at  just  such  a  height  as  to  strike  Mr. 
Lincoln's  plug  hat  about  the  center. 
We  hid  ourselves  behind  the  fence  in 
the  adjoining  yard  behind  the  wall 
around  the  corner  and  in  various 
places. 

"When  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  his  arms 
folded  behind  his  back  and  evidently 
in  deep  thought,  would  be  suddenly 
aroused  by  having  his  hat  knocked  off 
by  some  unseen  power  we  would  raise 
a  mighty  yell,  rush  out  from  our  hid- 
ing places,  grab  hold  of  him  where- 
ever  we  could  find  a  place  and  shout 
for  joy.  All  his  serious  thoughts  would 
vanish  instantly  and  he  would  laugh 
and  romp  with  us  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  march  up  the  street  with  all  the 
boys  clinging  around  him  until  he 
could  Bnd  a  place  to  buy  us  some  nuts 
or  fruit. 

When  a  boy  ten  years  of  age  I  was 
one  of  the  great  crowd  of  his  neigh- 
bors and  friends  who  assembled  al  the 
pot  in  Springfield  In  Febru- 
ary, 1861,  and  heard  him  bid  farewell 
to  his  neighbors  and  friends  in  a 
speech  tinged  with  sadness,  but  with 
Christian  hope.— From  an  address  by 
Senator  Dubois. 


CONGER 


DuBo  is ,  Fred 


First   Inspiration  was  Lincoln 


He  Knew  Lincoln.        ^c^ 

Those  who  knew  AbrahanT-fcwcoln.  or  had 
ever  seen  the  great  emancipator,  are  few  and 
in  a  few  years  there  will  be  no  one  to  give  us 
personal  recollections  of  the  martyred  President. 
Ex-Senator  Fred  T.  Dubois  of  Idaho  has  just 
died'  at  his  home  in  Washington  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  seventy.nine.  As  a  boy  he  lived 
just  across  the  street  from  the  Lincoln  home  in 
Springfield,  111.,  and  it  was  from  Lincoln  that  he 

Z  v  V^  insphatio"  *S  M*  $■  father, 
Jesse  K.  Dubois,  was  Lincoln's  intimau  Der 
sonal  friend,  and  was  the  latter's  campaign 
manager  in  that  historic  campaign  of  3860. 

Senator  Dubois  had  a  remarkable,  interesting, 
unique  and  romantic  career.  After  graduating 
at  Yale  m  the  class  of  '72,  h.  wended  his  way 
Westward  to  carve  his  career  and  fortune  in  an 
unknown  and  unsettled  country,  in  the  territory, 
of  Idaho.  He  was  a  cowboy  and  later  a  United 
States  Marshal.  He  was  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing Idaho  into  Statehood,  serving  twice  as  dele- 
gate in  Congress,  and  when  President  Harrison 
in  1889,  signed  the  bill  for  her  admission  into 
the  Union,  he  gave  the  pen  to  Senator  Dubois, 
who  became  her  first  Senator.  He  was  the  first 
settler  in  Blockport  and  maintained  his  home 
m  that  place. 

Senator  Dubois  was  the  only  man  to  be  elected 
to   the   Senate  by  both    political   parties   at  dif- 
ferent times.     He  was  a  free  silver  Republican, 
of  whom  there  were  many  in   the   West  in  the 
nineties      withdrawing     from     the     Republican 
National  Convention  of  1896.     However,  he  was 
re-elected   to   the   Senate  as   a  silver  Republican 
in  that  rear   and  as  a  Republican  in  1892.     Soon 
after    he    left    the    party    and    joined    the    Demo- 
crats, being  re-elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
ventions  of   1904  and   1908,   and  in   1912  he  di- 
rected the  campaign  of  Champ  Clark  for  the  nom- 
ination,  but   he    later    campaigned    all   through 
the   West  for  Woodrow  Wilson.     He  was   very 
active   „  the  Senate  in  the  anti-Mormon  cam- 1 
paign,  and  yet  he  retained  their  friendship.    He 
is  regarded  as  mainly  responsible  for  the  sup- 
pression of  polygamy  in  this  country 
wir^T  87anlfather    Dubois    came    to    America 
111  Jf*    ?'  and  helped  win  American  inde- 
m7mhf  Ik      A  r     r,Ub°iS    Was    ^Pointed    a 

n mb*  by  Present  Coolidge  in  1924  of  the 
Intentional  Joint  Commission  for  settling 
boundary  dn^ies  between  the  TJnHed  Siat-       nd 

Senator  Borah,  who  was  the  former's  protege- 
n  politics. 

Senator  Dubois'  career  was  colorful  and  pic- 
turesque, and  he  may  be  said  to  have  lived  the 
full  life.  In  disposition  he  was  most  genial,  and 
few  men  in  Washington  had  more  friends,  par- 
ticularly among  the  newspapermen,  being  a 
familiar  figure  at  the  National  Press  Club,  the 
scene  of  his  last  public  appearance  only  a  week 
ago,  death  being  caused  by  pneumonia.  Senator 
Dubois  was  a  man  of  no  mean  ability,  with  the 
courage  of  his  convictions,  and  without  question 
he  rendered  his  State  and  country  distinguished 
service. 


Springfield,  111. 

lived  across  from  L. 
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Dubois ,  Fred  Thomas 


Lincoln  as  a  ball  slayer 


LINCOLN  WAS  ENTHUSIASTIC 
HANDBALL  PLAYER,  ONE  WHO 

KNEW  HIM  AS  BOY  RECALLS 

4/'*^--  -  =>-"■'''  ~  ■ ;  -7 

Fred  Thomas  Dubois,  Former  Idaho  U.  S.  Senator,  Tells  of  Late 

President's  Joy  in  Came  at  Springfield,  Ml.; 

Remembers  Funeral  Service. 


Fred  Thomas  Dubois,  forrr 
United  States  senator  from  Ida 
who  spent  the  first  26  year3  of  I 


i  boy, 


knew  Abraharr.   _.. 

gives    his    reminiscences      of      the 

Great  Emancipator. 

Mr.  Dubois  is  one  of  the  re- 
maining picturesque  figures  of  the 
old  West.  To  him  much  of  the 
credit  is  given  for  obtaining 
statehood  for  Idaho.  He  now 
lives  at  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  and  will 
be  76  years  old   next   May. 

My  recollections  of  Mr.  Lincoln  are 
quite  vivid,  strengthened,  no  doubt, 
by  talks  with  my  father,  who  was  one 
of  his  closest  and  most  intimate 
friends,    and    with    ;ny    brother,    Lin- 


Gives  Farewell  Address. 

|  My  brother.  Lincoln,  has  described 
I  to  me  the  departure  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
j  for  Washington.  He  went  with  Mr. 
,!  Lincoln  to  the  train  and  heard  his 
farewell  speech.  It  -was  a  rainy  day 
early  in  February,  and  my  brother 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  track,  close 
against  the  bumper  of  the  car  on  the 
platform  of  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
standing.  My  brother  said  he  never 
forgot  Lincoln's  sorrowful  face  as  he 
bade  all  of  them  farewell.  As  this 
address  was  in  few  words,  and  is  one 
of  Lincoln's  wonderful  gems  of  simple 
and  touching  expression,  I  insert  it 
here: 

■■My  friends,   no   one  not   in  my 
n-eciate  my  feel 


of 


coin,  who  was  named  after  Abraham 

To  this  pi 

Lincoln  in  1846. 

'   this    pcop 

Mr.    Lincoln    was   always     a     well- 

•  Here  I  ha 

dressed    man,    wearing   a   frock    coat 

and  a  silk  hat  (this  was  before  he  was 

-   young   to 

elected    President).     A     silk     hat    in 

children   v 

those  days   was  called  a.  "stovepipe." 

buried.     I 

His  clothos  were  of  black  broadcloth. 

when   or   i 

which   was   the   conventional    materia! 

turn,  with 

for    prof'.---'     ■        n..  i        "i       '      "     time. 

er  than  U 

His    linen     vas   ..iw.cvs    imma,  nl  u 

shoulders 

nd   the  kjndnes 


lin.e. 


Of   Religious   I 

nember  well  Mi'. 


Lamb,  Samuel  H.  Treat,  J 
liams,  Erastus  White,  J.  A 
Jacob  Bunn.  Charles  Aietlie; 
lies   and     John    T.      Stewart 


Many  of  us  i 
fence  where  it 
procession. 


stfri   of   t«..  ; 
players. 

ered   with    twine,    and   over   this    was  j 

n     tightly       and       as  i 

smoothly  na   possible.     This   ball   was 

.not  nearly  so  hard  as  the  baseball  of! 

or"  did  H  -    '  ■ 

qualities  of  a  rubber  ball.     The  cover-  j 
ing    was    soft,    to    the    hand,    and    the 
ball  was  about  tlv 
baseball. 

Lincoln  Played   Handball. 
The  gam-    would    start     with     one  I 
|  player   throwing   the    ball   against   the  J 
brick  wall   below  the  chalk  line,  and 


i  the 


and   dt 

it  against  th'«  Wall,  always  under  the 
chalk  line.  It  wa*  a  very  strenuous 
game,  quite  similai    In  Bom 

■  nis.  These 
men  would  play  11  In  the  evening,! 
just  before  t  lie  evening  meal,  and 
there  was  always  a  large  crowd  on  the 
sidewalk  and  In  the  street  outside  of 
the  vacant  lot  to  watch  the  game.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  older 

I  men  of  Springfield  today  could  give 
a  much  more  vivid  and  ao  i 

|  scription  of  this  game  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln  was  ■'  Inch,    no 

i  doubt,     they     saw     him     play     many 

|  times. 


of  his  coffin  when  he  lay  in  ■->.■,:,  m 
the  old  statr  ,..•:-■-  a,  d  l.u.lv.d  ^  Hit 
awe  on  his  .strong,  sad  lace. 

Was  Frequent  Visitor. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  was  a  constant  visitor 
at  our  home  and  a  most  intimate 
friend  of  my  mother,  who  sta>  ed  with 
her  In  Chicago  at  the  Grand  Pacific 
hotel  for  several  weeks,  and  she  also 
visited  in  our  home  fbr  a  number  or 
weeks   not  a  great  while   before   she 

dc  d. 


3ois,  Fred- 


f  Knew  Lincoln  When  I  Was  a  Boy 

Here  Is  an  Unusual  Story  About  Abraham  Lincoln  by 
a  Living  Man  Who  Draws  Upon  the  Impressions  that 
Were  Firmly  Implanted  In  His  Youth 
(recoi  lections) 

I  REMEMBER  Abraham  Lincoln  dis-                                             T\rm^xrr,  leading  up  to  the  room.     Go  up  and 

tinctly.    When  I  was  a  boy  our  fam-           By  t RED    1.    DUBOIS  take  a  look  at  it." 

ily  lived  on  Eighth  Street  in  Spring-  Lincoln    picked    up    his    belongings, 

field,  111.,  in  the  middle  of  the  block  Former  united  states  senator  from  Idaho  which  were  in  an  old-fashioned  leather 
just  below   Mr.   Lincoln's   home.     The 

^Sft^hffiJ^T ^SJS°IL2  't  always  been  a  problem  in  my  mind  , 


pavement, 
then  as  it  is  now.  An  elm  tree, which 
Mr.  Lincoln  planted  almost  directly  in 
front  of  the  steps  leading  from  the 
pavement  up  to  the  house,  was  prob- 
ably twenty  feet  high. 

At  the  time  when  I  was  a  boy,  we 
youngsters  of  the  neighborhood  used 
to  have  great  fun  playing  a  prank  on 
Mr.  Lincoln.    Among  these  youngsters 


or  the  bull  calf  owned  by  Bill  Green 


have  moved."  He  remained  in  these 
down  in  Jersey  County."  You  can  well  quarters  with  Speed  until  his  marriage 
imagine  how  the  crowd  laughed  at  the  about  five  years  later.  During  all  ot 
expense  of  brother  Line.  w-fiio™^  S£   Lincokl   boarded   Wlth 

While  Lincoln  was  an  able  politician  **,§?*£  BV V  *V  c  •  «n  k  *  10<o 
and  made  the  very  best  possible  use  Mr-  Speed  left  Springfield  about  1842, 
of  the  different  capabilities  of  his  nu-  returning  to  his  former  home  in  Loms- 
merous  friends,  yet  it  was  the  beauti-  ,v!lle'  ^/rbuTt.  the,  mtimacy  between 
ful  simplicity  of  his  character  which  bim.  a*d  f¥r-  Lin™ln  continued  during 
was  his  nre  eminent  eharae  teri^tie  Tn  their  lifetime.  After  Lincoln  s  election 
was   Dick   Burch,   whose   mother   was  X  ,  :  ,      )Slirin^  to  the  Presidency,  Speed  and  his  wife 

the  daughter  of  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  the  iL!?}1  l'j?i ,']*\ Flf1  in :°t, J.  X^nf  BpII  visited  the  Lincolns  in  Springfield,  and 
first  United  States  senator,  with  Nin-  ™, T'sneerl  and  aske I  Toshiia  Sneed  tnen  went  on  a'little  trip  to  Chicago 
ian  Edwards,  from  Illinois.    They  lived  \ '  .  ,    with  them.    While  the  la.lios  were  out 

just  across  the  street  from  the  Lin-  £m££J3ri?  Siied  thrured  uii  the  shopping,  Lincoln  and  Speed  remained 
coins:  the  Spriggs  boys,  Jim  and  Joe  S  of  a  old,  mattressfbld  clothes!  »*  thf  hotel-the  old  Tremont  Speed 
Kent,  and  the  Lincoln  boys,  Al.  Ar-  ,.ash"tanH  tahlesand  Phsi™  and  it  stood  at  the  window.  Lincoln  was 
nold,  Cook  Irwin,  Billy  Baker,  Mart  2SEn£d I 'to  somettme  over  twentv  stretched  out  on  the  bed  with  his 
Uhler.  Al.  Kamp  China  Conners,  Ed.  J™  staggSg  SmouS  at  that  hands  over  his  eyes  in  deep  thought 
McClernand  and  Henry  Remann.  JV  6S        8  After  a  few  moments  Lincoln  turned 

This  bunch  of  red-blooded  boys  would       M  '  Tirulnln  aaU1  tn  cnpPfi-     "Txventv   and  gaid:   "Speed,  how  are  you  finan- 
tie  a  string  from  the  elm  tree  to  the  dotoSCre^ey  than  I  canS   »•  situated?"  Speed  kindly  replied, 
fence    at    just    the    proper    height    to  yf"i  ,f vmi  wif,  trust  me   and  if  T  sup      r  think  l  understand  the  purpose  of 
,+„n™  M.    t^w„  ^,„  >,„.      tt.  „i_   J^VSto  TOacttS  of £^ *  I  will  sure-  ?om    inquiry,    but,    Mr.    Lincoln,    you 
l^pay  you!  EutI  amloath'  tV  obligate   have no  office  or  position  that  I  would 
myself  for  such  an  amount  of  money."   ^P*-      Ifc   Xinwln    on    the   retire- 
dly friend,"  replied  Speed,  "you  seem   ™ent  ^Edward  Bates  from  his  cab- 
so  averse  to  getting  into  debt  that  I  £et   appointed  James  F  Speed  to  the 
will  propose  a  plan,  which  I  hope  will  ^t  of  Attorney  General     He  war 
suit  you.    If  it  does  you  need  not  go 
into  debt  at  all.    I  have  a  good  room 
UP   over  my  store  which  you  can  occupy 
with  me  without  cost.    Go  to  the  rear 
of  the  stor 


strike  Mr.  Lincoln's  plug  hat.  He  al- 
ways went  up  town  after  supper  for 
his  mail,  and  returned  early  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock.  We  would 
gleefully  hide  around  the  corner  of  the 
wall  and  breathlessly  wait  for  the 
string  to  come  in  contact  with  his  hat.  ".'•£  _ u 
It  may  be  interesting  to  explain  that  -  J  - 
after  his  debates  with  Douglas,  and  up 
to  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency; 
he  was  always  absorbed  in  deep 
thought  when  alone,  and  would  walk 
down  the  street  to  his  house  with  his 
hands  folded  behind  his  back,  paying 
no  heed  to  anything,  and  when  his 
high  hat  came  in  contact  with  the 
string  it  broke  up  his  reverie  and 
would  startle  him  for  a  moment. 

Then  he  would  look  around  and  find 
the  boys.  We  would  all  set  up  a  great 
shout,  and  instead  of  running  away 
from  him,  as  you  might  expect,  we 
would  run  up  to  him  and  cling  to  his 
hands  and  legs  and  make  a  mighty 
noise.  We  were  very  happy.  Smiling 
at  us  in  a  fatherly  sort  of  way,  he 
would  slowly  walk  up  the  street  with 
us  until  he  came  to  a  grocery  store, 
Webster's  grocery,  and  would  treat  us 
to  cakes  and  nuts,  and  then  we  would 
escort  him  back  to  his  home.  He  nev- 
er was  too  busy  or  so  worried  that  he 
did  not  have  time  for  this  frolic  with 
the  boys  of  the  neighborhood.  I  think 
none  of  us  can  ever  recall  a  cross  or 
petulant  word  which  he  uttered. 

MY  OLDEST  brother  was  named 
after  Lincoln.  On  one  occasion 
Mr.  Lincoln  made  a  remark  to  him 
that  tormented  him  until  he  was  a 
grown  man.  When  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
Mr.  Douglas  were  carrying  on  their 
campaign  for  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate in  185G,  brother  Line,  who  was  then 
a  lad  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  joined  the 
crowd  which  pressed  forward  to  greet 
Mr.  Lincoln  after  one  of  his  speeches. 
When  Line,  got  up  close  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  extended  his  hand,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln took  it,  smiled  benignly  at  the 
lad,  stopped  the  procession  and  looked 
over  the  crowd  and  said:  "Son,  it  has 


younger  brother  of  Joshua.  I  would 
not,  of  course,  detract  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  the  splendid  abilities  of 
James  Speed,  but  I  am  sure  that  his 


[  have  come  in  contact  or  whom  I 
have  learned  to  know,  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
the  least  avaricious.  Greed  for  wealth 
and  undue  desire  for  gain  were  foreign 
to  his  mental  make-up.  He  was  pru- 
dent, careful,  frugal  and  economical  in 
the  management  and  expenditure  of 
his  limited  means.  Probably  he  formed 
these  habits  from  the  necessity  of  his 
early  life,  yet  he  had  no  disposition 
toward,  but  rather  positive  disinclina- 
tion for  show  and  display.  After  re- 
turning from  his  one  term  in  Congress 
in  1848,  he  settled  down  to  close  atten- 
tion to  his  legal  practice  and  for  ten 
years  gave  his  time  and  thoughts  to 
the  law,  traveling  the  entire  circuit 
court  of  Judge  David  Davis,  going  from 
county  to  county  in  his  own  buggy 
drawn  by  a  very  ordinary  horse. 

This  groat  man  cared  so  little  for 
money  that  he  often  refused  proper 
and  just  rewards  and  suffered  personal 
privation  through  lack  of  means.  In 
the  fifties,  it  A\as  the  custom  of  the 
Alpha  society  of  Illinois  College  to 
have  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  in 
Jacksonville,  the  proceeds  derived 
from  which  were  expended  for  the 
care  of  the  society  library.  In  the 
winter  of  1850,  Lincoln  accepted  an  in- 
vitation and  made  an  address.  This 
was  a  year  and  more  after  his  great 
debates  with  Douglas.  William  Brown, 
whom  I  have  known  all  my  life,  was 
one  of  the  committee  to  make  the  ar- 
rangements.      He     and     the     others 


thought  Lincoln  would  draw  a  great 
crowd.  After  the  close  of  the  meeting, 
the  committee  who  had  charge  of  the 
financial  part  of  it  called  to  pay  Mr. 
Lincoln  for  his  services  as  lecturer. 
After  carefully  thinking  over  the  size 
of  the  audience,  Lincoln  said  to  the 
committee:  "Boys,  I  have  not  made 
much  money  for  your  library.  I  think 
that  after  paying  for  the  hall  and 
music  that  if  you  pay  me  much  there 
will  be  no  surplus  left  for  the  society. 
Now,  boys,  pay  me  two  dollars  and  a 
half,  two  dollars  for  railway  fare,  and 
fifty  cents  for  my  supper  at  the  hotel, 
and  we  are  square."  At  that  time  Lin- 
coln could  have  made  very  good  use  of 
twenty  or  forty  dollars,  which  was  the 
sum  paid  at  that  time  for  lectures. 

This  little  incident  fitly  and  well 
illustrates  the  character  of  the  man. 
He  would  not  even  take  the  amount 
agreed  on,  nor  was  he  resentful  at  that 
apparent  lack  of  appreciation  shown 
by  his  neighbors.  Those  closest  to  him 
had  not  yet  realized  how  grand  he  was. 
They  were  very  true  to  him,  however. 

EARLY  in  life  Lincoln  acquired  the 
habit  of  spending  only  his  own 
money.  Money  belonging  to  others  he 
regarded  as  a  trust  not  to  be  used 
even  for  a  brief  time  for  his  own  pur- 
pose. 

When  he  came  to  Springfield  in  the 
spring  of  1837,  he  had  been  postmaster 
of  the  village  of  Salem  prior  to  his 
leaving  that  place.  In  the  summer  of 
1837,  Mr.  Brown,  a  traveling  agent  of 
the  United  States  Postoffice  Depart- 
ment, met  William  Butler,  who  was 
then  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  at 
Springfield,  and  said  he  was  anxious 
to  find  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  old  postmaster 
at  Salem,  that  he  wanted  to  collect 
from  him  the  postage  money  which 
had  been  collected  while  he  was  in 
office.  Mr.  Butler  replied:  "He  boards 
at  my  house.  I  will  tell  him  at  dinner 
that  you  are  here,  and  he  will  call  to 
see  you  this  afternoon  and  settle  with 
you."  At  dinner  he  told  Lincoln  and 
said:  "I  will  let  you  have  the  money  to 
pay  Brown  for  the  postage  you  have 
collected  at  Salem."  "No,  Mr.  Butler," 
replied  Lincoln,  "I  am  much  obliged 
to  you,  but  the  money  I  received  as 
postmaster  I  have  carefully  laid  up 
in  a  yarn  sock." 

In  his  little  old  trunk  was  to  be 
found  every  Spanish  quarter  and  every 
picayune  he  had  taken  in;  the  gov- 
ernment cash  was  there;  the  identical 
silver  as  received  and  which  he  had 
cared  for. 

Lincoln  and  my  father,  Jesse  K.  Du- 
bois, were  close  friends  socially  and 
politically.  They  served  together  in 
the  Illinois  legislature.  At  that  time 
Lincoln  was  twenty-three,  and  my 
father  twenty-one.  Their  friendship 
continued  unbroken  until  the  end.  I 
learned  much  about  Lincoln's  political 
shrewdness  from  my  father.  For  in- 
stance, after  the  election  in  1854,  the 
Whigs  lacked  five  votes  of  having  a 
majority  of  the  legislature.  The  Dem- 
ocrats lacked  one  vote.  There  were 
five  anti-Nebraska  Democrats  in  the 
membership. 

The  Whigs  cast  their  votes  for  Lin- 
coln. The  Democrats  voted  for  J.  A. 
Matteson,  while  the  anti -Nebraska 
Democrats  voted  for  Lyman  Trumbull. 
After  many  ballots  with  no  change  to 
speak  of,  Lincoln  called  his  advisers 
and  supporters  together  and  said  to 
them,  in  substance:  "Friends,  there  is 
not  much  difference,  if  any,  between 
Judge  Trumbull  and  myself.  It  is  plain 
that  I  cannot  be  elected,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  elect  Trumbull."  My  father, 
and  others  who  were  there,  told  me 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  Lin- 


coln to  induce  his  friends  to  abandon 
him.  They  finally  yielded  and  elected 
Trumbull. 

LINCOLN  was  the  dominating  and 
controlling  force  at  Bloomington, 
111.,  in  1856,  when  a  state  convention 
was  held,  and  the  first  Republican 
ticket  of  Illinois  was  put  in  the  field. 
The  ticket  was  made  up  of  Democrats 
and  Whigs.  There  was  much  friction, 
much  jealousy  and  tremendous  diffi- 
culty in  adjusting  differences,  but  they 
were  overcome  mostly  through  the  po- 
litical sagacity  of  Lincoln.  When  it 
came  time  to  nominate  a  man  for  state 


Former  United  States  Senator 
Fred  T.  Dubois,  the  author  of  these 
boyhood  reminiscences  of  Lincoln, 
went  to  Idaho  in  1880  from  Spring- 
field,  111.,  where  as  a  youth  he  knew 
Lincoln.  He  was  United  States 
marshal  from  1882  to  1886,  and  was 
the  delegate  from  the  territory  to 
Congress  from  1887  to  1891,  when  he 
was  largely  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing the  admission  of  Idaho  to  the 
Union.  He  was  the  first  senator 
elected  from  the  state,  and  served 
from  1891  to  1903.  He  was  one  of 
the  silver  state  delegates  who  with- 
drew from  the  Republican  national 
convention  of  1896  and  was  re- 
elected to  the  Senate  that  year  as  a 
Silver  Repulbican,  thereafter  join- 
ing the  Democratic  Party.  He  was 
manager  of  Champ  Clark's  cam- 
paign for  the  Democratic  presiden- 
tial nomination  in  1912.  He  is  now 
civilian  member  of  the  Federal 
Board  of  Ordnance  and  Fortification. 
In  his  seventy  sixth  year  he  still 
takes  an  active  interest  in  public 
affairs. 


auditor,  Lincoln  took  the  platform  and 
nominated  my  father  for  that  place. 
The  ticket  was  elected  to  the  surprise 
of  the  country. 

There  has  been  talk  which  has  come 
down  to  this  day  that  Lincoln's  nom- 
ination in  1860  was  secured  through 
the  pledges  made  in  his  behalf  by  Nor- 
man B.  Judd  and  Judge  David  Davis, 
to  the  delegates  from  the  states  of 
Indiana  and  Pennsylvania.  I  do  not 
believe  any  such  promises  or  pledges 
were  made,  but  if  they  were,  they  were 
made  on  the  responsibility  of  these 
gentlemen  and  without  any  authority 
from  Lincoln.  As  late  as  August,  1860, 
Lincoln  wrote  to  Lyman  Trumbull:  "I 
have  most  encouraging  information 
from  both  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
from  Governor  Curtin  and  Thurlow 
Weed,  that  I  will  carry  both  states  at 
the  coming  election.  I  will  say  to  you 
that  up  to  this  time  I  have  made  no 
,  '  -  es,  no  promises  of  appointment 
to  office  to  anyone,  but  remembering 
that  Peter  denied  his  master  after  the 
most  solemn  protestations  of  devotion 
I  will  not  swear  that  I  will  not  make 
any  promises  of  office,  but  I  do  not 
think  I  will." 

There  were  a  number  of  strong  char- 
acters around  Springfield  in  the  days 
when  Lincoln  was  making  his  person- 
ality felt.  I  have  always  indulged  in 
the  pleasing  thought  that  his  tremen- 
dous personality  influenced  them.  At 
any  rate  when  they  went  out  into  the 
great  western  world,  the  great  new 
western  world,  they  were  factors  for 
the  right.  "Yipse-Doodle"  Ferguson, 
for  instance,  went  to  California  from 
Springfield.  Tn  a  contest  revolving 
chiefly  around  the  slavery  question, 
immediately  preceding  the  war,  when 


all  the  newspapers  were  against  this 
brilliant  man,  he  put  a  drygoods  box 
on  a  busy  corner  in  Sacramento  and 
each  night  would  answer  to  a  crowd 
which  gathered,  the  attacks  of  the 
newspapers,  and  finally  won  his  con- 
tention. 

Then  there  was  the  gallant  E.  D. 
Baker,  also  from  Springfield,  who,  I  am 
(oust rained  to  think,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Lincoln,  resigned  a  United 
States  senatorship,  which  he  had  won 
in  the  new  state  of  Oregon,  to  go  into 
the  army  to  uphold  Lincoln's  conten- 
tion that  the  Union  shall  be  preserved. 
He  fell  at  the  first  conflict  almost  in 
which  he  was  engaged  at  Ball's  Bluff, 
not  far  distant  from  the  national  cap- 
ital. There  were  many  other  men  of 
like  outstanding  character  that  could 
be  mentioned.  y^tujvW.    ((L\u^H^<. 


DUBOIS,   FRED  I. 


Former  Senator  Dubois   Gives   Boyho 


Gentleness  of  Martyr  Presi- 
dent, His  Life  in  Spring- 
field and  Departure  for 
Washington  Are  Recalled 

By  Fred  T.   Dubois 

Former  United  States  Senator  from 
Idaho 

My  recollections  of  Mr.  Lincoln  are 
quite  vivid,  strengthened  no  doubt  by 
talks  with  my  father,  who  was  one  of 
his  closest  and  most  intimate  friends, 
and  with  my  brother  Lincoln,  who  was 
named  after  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1846. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  always  a  well 
dressed  man,  wearing  a  frock  coat  and 
a  silk  hat  (this  was  before  he  was 
elected  President).  A  silk  hat  in  those 
days  was  called  a  stovepipe.  His 
clothes  were  of  black  broadcloth,  which 
was  the  conventional  material  for  pro- 
fessional men  at  that  t^ime.  His  linen 
was  always  immaculate. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  chief  and  only  recrea- 
tion in  the  sporting  line,  as  I  now  re- 
cell  ,it,  was  playing  handball.  About 
two  blocks  north  of  the  then  state  cap- 
itol  in  Springfield,  now  the  county 
courthouse,  was  a  large  vacant  lot, 
bounded  on  the  south  side  by  a  large 
store,  with  a  plain  brick  wall  facing  the 
vacant  lot  to  the  north.  I  think  that 
four  played  the  game.  A  chalk  line 
was  drawn  across  the  wall  about  thirty 
feet  from  the  ground.  Each  side  con- 
sisted of  two  players.  The  ball  was  of 
rubber,  covered  with  twine  and  over 
this  was  leather,  sewed  on  tightly  and 
as   smoothly  as  possible. 

This  ball  was  not  nearly  so  hard  as 
the  baseball  of  to-day,  nor  did  it  have 
the  bounding  qualities  of  a  rubber  ball. 
The  covering  was  soft  to  the  hand  and 
the  ball  was  about  the  size  of  the  pres- 
ent baseball.  The  game  would  start 
with  one  player  throwing  the  ball 
against  the  brick  wall  below  the  chalk- 
line,  and  the  next  player  would  take 
it  on  the  bound  with  his  open  hand  and 
drive  it  against  the  wall,  always  under 
the  chalk  line.  It  was  a  very  strenu- 
ous game,  quite  similar  in  some  re- 
spects to  the  present  game  of  tennis. 
These  men  would  play  it  in  the  eve- 
ning just  before  the  evening  meal,  and 
there  was  always  a  large  crowd  on 
the  sidewalk  and  in  the  street  outside 
of  the  vacant  lot  to  watch.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  some  of  the  older  men  of 
Springfield  to-day  could  give  a  vivid 
and  accurate  description  of  this  game 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  so  fond  of  and 
which  no  doubt  they  saw  him  play 
many    times. 

Fondness   for  Horses 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  fond  of  horses  and 
enjoyed  the  races.  We  used  to  go  to 
the  county  fair,  where  they  always  had 
races,  and  also  to  racing  meets,  which 
were    frequently   held    in    those    days. 


Mr.  Lincoln  and  my  father  and  some 
other  friends  would  get  into  the  family 
carriage,  accompanied  always  by  some 
of  us  boys,  and  drive  out  to  the 
grounds.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  good  judge 
of  horses  and  he  and  his  companions 
would  often  place  a  small  wager  on  the 
result  of  the  race. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  always  kind  to  and 
fond  of  the  boys  in  his  neighborhood, 
and  in  fact  of  boys  in  general.  I  never 
knew  of  him  using  tobacco  in  any 
form,  and  he  was  decidedly  not  a 
drinking  man,  but  made  no  fuss  about 
either.  His  closest  friends  and  ad- 
visers in  those  early  days  were  for 
the  most  part  addicted  to  the  use  of 
both  tobacco  and  stimulants.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  he  was  a  teetotaler, 
although  by  no  manner  of  means  an 
advocate  of  prohibition.  He  never 
played   cards. 

There-  were  three  Lincoln  boys,  and 
of  these  Willie  was  the  favorite,  being, 
like  his  father,  very  companionable 
and  democratic  in  his  manner.  He  at- 
tended Miss  Corcoran's  school  In 
Springfield  was  very  studious  and 
took  delight  in  discussing  the 
problems  of  the  day  with  the  other 
boys.  His  untimely  death  in  1862,  in 
the  White  House,  was  much  deplored. 
Thomas,  commonly  called  Tad,  died  at 
the  Victoria  Hotel  in  Chicago  at  an 
early  age  of  pneumonia.  This  was  sev- 
eral years  after  his  father's  death. 
Robert,  the  oldest  son,  was  like  his 
mother,  a  Todd,  in  appearance  and  dis- 
position. With  Robert  Lincoln  the 
e  of  the  immediate  family  became 
extinct. 

Robert  had  one  son,  named  Abraham, 
who  went  to  the  schools  in  Washington 
and  was  a  great  favorite  with  all  his 
associates.  He  was  wonderfully  bright 
and  attractive  and  would  have  had  a 
great  career,  I  think,  had  he  been 
spared!  I  have  known  a  number  of 
young  men  who  were  associated  with 
him  here  in  Washington  and  all  of 
them  remember  him  as  an  unusually 
promising  boy.  He  died,  I  think,  at 
about  the  age  of  seventeen.  Mr.  Charles 
F.  Carusi,  dean  of  the  National  Univer- 
sity Law  School,  and  one  of  the  most 
highly  esteemed  citizens  of  Washing- 
ton, was  a  close  friend,  companion  and 
schoolmate  of  young  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  is  still  interested  in  discussing  his 
manly  qualities. 

Departure  for  Capital 

My  brother,  Lincoln,  has  described  to 
me  the  departure  of  Mr.  Lincoln  for 
Washington.  He  went  with  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  the  train  and  heard  his  farewell 
speech.  It  was  a  rainy  day  early  in 
February,  and  my  brother  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  track,  close  against  the 
bumper  of  the  car  on  the  platform  of 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  standing.  My 
brother  said  that  he  never  forgot  Lin- 
coln's sorrowful  face  as  he  bade  all  of 


them  farewell.  As  this  address  was  in 
few  words,  and  is  one  of  Lincoln's  won- 
derful gems  of  simple  and  touching  ex- 
pression, I  insert  it: 

"My  friends,  no  one  not  in  my  sit- 
uation can  appreciate  my  feelings  of 
sadness  at  this  parting.  To  this  place 
and  the  kindness  of  these  people  I  owe 
everything.  Here  I  have  lived  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  and  have  passed  from 
a  young  to  an  old  man.  Here  my  chil- 
dren were  born  and  one  lies  buried. 
I  now  leave,  not  knowing  when  or 
whether  ever  I  may  return,  with  a 
task  before  me  greater  than  that  which 
rested  on  the  shoulders  of  Washington. 
Without  the  aid  of  that  Divine  Being, 
who  ever  aided  him,  who  controls  mine 
and  all  destinies,  I  can  not  succeed. 
With  that  assistant  I  ^annot  fail. 
Trusting  in  Him  who  can  go  with  me 
and  remain  with  you  and  be  every- 
where for  good  let  us  confidently  hope 
that  all  will  be  well.  To  His  care 
commending  you,  as  I  hope  in  your 
prayers  you  will  commend  me,  I  bid 
you,  friends  and  neighbors,  an  affiec- 
tionate  farewell." 

It  was  the  last  time  my  brother  saw 
Mr.  Lincoln  alive,  and  he  remembered 
so  well  how  distressed  every  one  in 
Springfield  was  when  the  news  of  his 
death  came.  My  father  hastened  to 
Washington  to  help  bring  him  home. 
My  brother  said  he  stood  by  the  side 
of  his  coffin  when  he  lay  in  state  in 
the  old  State  House  and  looked  with 
awe  on  his  strong,  sad  face. 

My  own  remembrance  of  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln  are  pleasant  ones.  I 
never  knew  her  to  be  impatient  with 
us  boys,  and  we  were  at  their  house 
a  great  deal  and  no  doubt  deserved 
many  scoldings.  Instead  of  being 
harsh  with  us  when  we  were  too  bois- 
terous in  her  house  or  in  her  yard  she 
would  give  us  "cookies"  and  other  good 
things  to  eat  and  in  other  ways  was 
motherly  and  kindly,  and  always  had 
the  regard  of  the  boys,  although  not 
to  the  extent  that  her  husband  had. 
Their  attitude  toward  us  was  of  a 
different  kind  and  our  regard  for  them 
was  of  a  different  degree,  but  every- 
boy  in  our  neighborhood  shared  in  this 
regard  for  both  of  them 

There  is  one  incident  which  has  al- 
ways remained  vividly  with  me.  When 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent in  1860,  admiring  friends  sent  him 
all  sorts  of  tokens  of  regard,  and, 
among  other  things,  he  received  nu- 
merous boxes  of  cigars.  One  day  Willie 
Lincoln  beckoned  my  brother  Jesse 
Willie's  age,  and  Tad  and  myself  out 
of  the  Lincoln  home  in  a  stealthy  u 
ner  and  led  us  back  to  the  Lincoln 
barn,  where  he  produced  four  large 
cigars  and  some  matches.  After  a  con- 
ference we  agreed  to  go  up  the  alley 
to  the  barn  of  Mrs.  Niles,  one  of  oui 
neighbors  and  friends,  where  we  pro- 
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ceeded  to  light  the  cigars  and  have 
a  good  smoke,  our  first  offense. 
A  sicker  lot  of  boys  there  never 
was.  Our  wails  of  woe  soon  brought 
Mrs.  Niles  out  and  she  took  us  into 
her  house,  fixed  us  up  as  best  she 
could  in  the  way  of  allaying  our  suf- 
ferings and  sent  for  our  respective 
mothers.  My  recollection  of  this  dis- 
tressing episode  is  that  there  was  no 
scolding  on  the  part  of  the  mothers, 
but  much  undeserved  sympathy. 
Life  of  Mrs.  Lincoln 

Mrs.  Lincoln  was  a  constant  visitor 
at  our  home  and  a  most  intimate  friend 
of  my  mother,  who  stayed  with  her  in 
Chicago  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  for 
several  weeks,  and  she  also  visited  in 
our  home  for  a  number  of  weeks  not  a 
great  while  before  she  died.  Her  life 
was  a  tragical  and  pathetic  one:  an 
orphan,  deprived  of  her  natural  birth- 
right, a  father's  and  mother's  counsel, 
living  with  her  people,  who  had  no 
tastes  in  common  with  the  man  of  her 
choice,  and  with  one  exception,  I  think, 
voting  for  and  supporting  Douglas.  It 
must  have  been  extremely  difficult  for 
her  to  keep  the  balance  harmoniously 
adjusted  between  her  husband,  with 
whom  she  naturally  sympathized  and 
agreed,  and  her  own  family,  who  were 
so  decidedly  different,  socially  and 
politically.  Of  her  unswerving  loyalty 
to  Lincoln  there  can  be  no  question. 

I  remember  well  Mr.  Lincoln's  regu- 
lar attendance  at  church  and  his  strong 
religious  nature.  A  tablet  now  marks 
the  pew  in  which  he  sat. 

Many  of  us  boys  remember  the  vault 
built  to  receive  President  Lincoln's 
remains  on  the  Mather  place,  now  part 
of  the  new  statehouse  grounds.  It 
stood  for  many  years  a  little  north  of 
the  Pierre  Menard  monument,  and  on 
coasting  nights  we  would  hurry  past 
it.  Mrs.  Lincoln  objecting  to  the  body 
being  placed  in  this  vault,  it  was  con- 
signed to  the  one  at  Oak  Ridge.  At 
the  time  of  the  funeral  in  Springfield 
private  houses  were  opened  to  stran- 
gers, and  the  Masons  had  a  large  hall 
provided  with  tables  and  chairs  and 
furnished  quantities  of  food  for  every 
one  that  came.  After  lying  in  state 
for  three  days  the  body  was  conducted 
by  the  pallbearers  (Jesse  K.  Dubois, 
Stephen  T.  Logan,  Gustavus  Koener, 
James  L.  Lamb,  Samuel  H.  Treat,  John 
Williams,  Erastus  White,  J.  M.  Brown, 
Jacob  Bunn,  Charles  Metheany,  Eliza 
lies  and  John  T.  Stewart)  to  the  north 
end  of  the  statehouse  grounds.  (Many1 
of  us  remember  the  tall  iron  fence 
where  it  was  received  by  the  proces- 
sion). 

Old  Bob,  Lincoln's  horse,  followed 
close  behind  the  hearse.  Old  Bob  was 
the  family  horse  of  the  Lincolns,  which 
used  to  draw  the  family  carriage, 
which  had  two  seats,  an  open  one  in 
front    and    the    rest    of    the    carriage 


Days  of  Funeral  and  Deep 
Grief  Felt  in  Home  Com- 
munity Over  Untimely 
Death  Vividly  Described 


closed.  Some  of  the  family  always 
did  the  driving,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  never 
had  a  coachman.  He  had  only  one  man 
around  his  house,  who  did  the  chores, 
took  care  of  the  horse,  etc.  Salaries 
were  very  meager  at  that  time,  and 
this  man  of  all  jobs  wore  plain  clothes 
all  the  time  and,  as  was  quite  cus- 
tomary in  those  days,  was  treated  as 
an  equal  by  every  one. 

There  was  a  back  seat  in  this  family 
carriage  and  it  could  accommodate  on 
a  pinch  Mr.  Lincoln  and  one  or  two  of 
his  friends  and  two  or  three  boys,  or 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  family  very  nicely, 
and  Old  Bob  was  faithful  and  known  by 
every  one  as  part  of  the  Lincoln  house- 
hold. When  Mr.  Lincoln  went  to  Wash- 
ington he  arranged  for  a  fr.iend  to  take 
care  of  Old  Bob  until  he  died.  Mr. 
Lincoln's  fondness  for  this  horse  being 
known  to  every  one  in  Springfield  is 
the  reason  why  Old  Bob  took  such  a 
conspicuous  place  in  his  firend's  last 
journey. 

General  Joseph  Hooker,  as  marshal 
in  chief,  formed  the  procession,  with 
Brigadier  General  John  Cook  and  staff 
and  Brigadier  General  Oakes  and  staff 
as  escort.  It  passed  east  on  Washing- 
ton Street  to  Eighth,  then  south,  pass- 
ing the  Lincoln  home,  to  Cook,  west  to 
Fourth,  north  on  Fourth  to  University, 
west  on  Third  to  the  eastern  gate  of 
the  cemetery,  where  all  that  was  mortal 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  consigned  to 
the  vault  prepared  for  him,  the  choir 
singing  the  "Dead  March  in  Saul," 
"Unveil  Thy  Bosom,  Faithful  Tomb," 
and  "Take  This  New  Treasure  to  Thy 
Trust." 
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Duff,  Mrs.  Mary  F. 
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Lincoln  Handshake  Here 
Recalled  by  Woman  of  86 


MRS.   MARY   E.   DUFF 


Ex-Philadelphian  Also  Tells  of  Covered  Wagon  Trip 
to  Iowa  and  of  Hiding  in  Burning  Hay- 
stack From  Whooping  Indians. 


NEW  YORK,  Jan.  5  (AP).— Back  In 
the  early  60's  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln went  to  Philadelphia  to  dedicate 
a  primary  school  that  had  been 
named  after  him. 

One  little  girl — her  name  was  Mary 
— was  embarrassed.  Everybody  was 
dressed  up,  everybody  except  her,  and 
she  had  on  a  woolen  cap  that  majte 
her  little  head  grow  warmer  and 
warmer  as  her  place  In  the  hand- 
shaking line  came  nearer  the  tall, 
gaunt  man. 

The  little  girl  celebrated  her  86th 
birthday  today  at  her  home  in  Brook- 
lyn. Now  she  is  a  bright-eyed  little 
lady  with  Iron-gray  hair  and  three 
successful  sons.  Her  name  is  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Duff.  She  remembers  Lin- 
coln. She  couldn't  forget  the  tallest 
man  6he  had  ever  seen,  and  then 
there   was   the  worry   over   her   warm 


cap  that  helped  to  impress  the  inci- 
dent upon  her  mind. 

"When  he  shook  hands,"  she  said, 
"he  seemed  to  bend  from  a  great 
height  and  his  smile  was  cheery." 

Mrs.  Duff  remembers  a  tr|p  to  Iowa 
In  a  covered  wagon,  too,  and  Indians, 
friendly  and  enemy. 

"The  Indians?  Ha!"  she  exclaimed. 
"There  were  the  friendly  kind  and 
the  enemy  kind.  The  enemy  kind 
surprised  our  settlement  once.  I  was 
left  outside  the  house  in  the  excite- 
ment. I  hid  under  a  haystack.  The 
Indians  whooped  around.  They  didn't 
see  me. 

"They  threw  ft  light  Into  the  hay- 
stack and  went  away.  I  stepped  out 
as  soon  as  they  were  gone.  The  fire 
was  pretty  hot,  I'll  tell  you." 

Mrs.  Duff's  parents  thought  they 
wanted  to  be  farmers.  They  came 
back  East  after  a  year. 
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Philadelphia 
shook  hands  with  L. 


Mrs,  Duff,  at  86,  Recalls  Meeting  Lincoln; 
Escaped  Hostile  Indians  in  Burning  Haymow  \ 


A  meeting  with  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  an  early  trip  across 
the  prairies  of  Iowa  in  a  covered 
wagon,  escape  by  hiding  in  a  hay- 
mow during  an  attack  by  hostile 
Indians  and  volunteer  hospital 
work  during  the  Civil  War  are 
highlights  in  the  life  of  Mrs.  Mary 
F.  Duff,  a  slender  woman  with 
gray  hair  and  bright  eyes,  who 
celebrated  her  eighty-sixth  birth- 
day recently  in  her  suite  in  the 
!  Hotel  St.  George. 

In  the  early  '60s  President  Lin- 
coln went  to  Philadelphia  to  dedi- 
cate a  schoolhouse  that  had  been 
named  for  him.  Mrs.  Duff,  then  a 
little  girl,  attended  the  school,  and, 
in  turn  with  the  other  pupils,  shook 
hands  with  the  Great  Emancipator. 
She  was  impressed  by  his  kindliness. 
"He  was  a  very  pleasant  man," 
she  said,  "and  whenever  afterward 
I  saw  his  picture  I  recalled  the 
cheery  smile  that  crossed  his  tired, 
gaunt  features." 

Mrs.  Duff  remembered  a  trip  in 
a  covered  wagon  to  Iowa,  and  In- 
dians both  hostile  and  friendly. 
"Hostile  Indians  surprised  our  set- 
tlement once  and  everybody  rushed 
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indoors,    locking    the    doors    after  i 
them.    I  was  left  outside  the  house.  | 

"I  hid  in  a  haystack.  The  In- 
dians whooped  around.  They  didn't 
see  me.  They  threw  a  firebrand 
into  the  haystack  and  went  away. 
I  stepped  out  as  soon  as  they  were 
gone.     The  fire  was  pretty  hot." 

During  the  Civil  War  Mrs.  Duff 
did  volunteer  hospital  work  and 
made  lint  bandages  for  the  wound- 
ed. She  spoke  of  the  grief  of  the 
nation  over  the  assassination  of 
Lincoln.  Every  one  wore  mourning 
bands  for  many  days  after  the 
tragedy,  she  recalled. 

She  said  she  had  lived  through  I 
three  wars,  and  two  epidemics,  yel-  | 
low  fever  and  smallpox,  and  three 
bad  depressions.  The  depression  of 
1873  was  bad,  she  said,  but  the 
present  one  seemed  the  worst  be-  | 
cause  of  the  prevalence  of  unem- 
plpyment. 

Mrs.  Duff  lives  with  her  son, 
Captain  Edward  A.  Duff  of  the 
Chaplain  Corps,  U.  S.  N.,  now  sta-  I 
tioned  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  | 
She  also  has  a  son  in  Washington, 
in  Ohio  and  a  grandson  and 
great-grandson  in  Houston,   Texas. 


Vet  of  '65  Tells  of  Lincoln 

Civil  War  Naval  Officer  Recalls  Day 
He  Shook  Hands  With  the  President 


rpHE  day  he  shook  the  hand  of 
*-  Abraham  Lincoln  stands  out  in 
the  memory  of  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Cornelius  Dugan  as  the 
greatest  moment  of  his  long,  adven- 
turous life. 

"It  was  in  December,  1864,"  said 
this  active  95-year-old  veteran  of 
three  wars.  "I  recall  it  very  clearly. 
I  was  on  duty  on  the  U.  S.  S. 
Wabash,  which  was  on  the  way  from 
Charleston,  S.  C,  to  take  part  in 
the  Fort  Fisher  expedition.  I  had 
been  called  to  give  evidence  in  the 
case  of  Captain  John  De  Camp  and 
was  going  through  the  White  House 
grounds  to  the  Navy  Department. 

"The  President,  with  his  secre- 
tary and  a  group  of  foreign  digni- 
taries, appeared  on  the  steps.  A 
small  group  standing  about  ap- 
plauded, and  Lincoln  stopped  and 
looked  at  them.  I  was  in  uniform 
and  stepped  up  to  pay  my  respects 
to  him.  We  shook  hands  and  ex- 
changed greetings. 

Message  for  a  Mother 
UT  HAVE  always  remembered  an- 
■»■  other  scene  that  took  place  at 
that  time.  Standing  near  me  was 
a  woman  with  two  small  children. 
She  was  poorly  dressed — had  a 
shawl  about  her  head  and  held  the 
smaller  child  in  her  arms.  Lincoln, 
noticing  her,  spoke  immediately  to 
his  secretary,  who  hastened  to  her 
side  with  the  message.  It  was 
typical  of  the  gentle,  kindly  nature 
of  Lincoln.'' 

Lieutenant  Commander  Dugan 
painted  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Civil 
War  President.    He  said: 

"He  was  tall,  slim  and  plainly 
dressed.  His  clothes  hung  very 
loosely.  If  we  were  to  see  him 
today  I  think  we  would  say  he 
should  wear  different  trousers.  I 
fear  his  colors  didn't  quite  match. 
They  were  just  a  few  shades 
lighter." 

Lieutenant  Commander  Dugan, 
the  sole  surviving  officer  of  the 
Civil  War  navy,  holds  as  his  most 
precious  possession  a  warrant  of 
rank  which  bears  the  signature  of 
Lincoln.  Although  time  has  warped 
and  discolored  the  paper,  the  signa- 
ture and  dates  inserted  in  ink  are 
bold  and  clear. 

Won't    Sell   Paper 

HE  HAS  been  offered  large  sums 
for  this  document,  but 
slight,  white-bearded  veteran  em- 
phatically declares  "millions  cannot 
purchase  it."  On  its  face  one  reads 
the  stirring  words: 

"Know  Ye,  that  reposing  Special 
Trust  and  Confidence  in  the 
Patriotism,  Valor,  Fidelity  and 
Abilities  of  CORNELIUS  DUGAN,  I 
do  appoint  him  Gunner  in  the  Navy 
of  the  United  States." 

The    signature    of    the    President 


as  affixed  on  the  twenty-sixth  day 
of  June,  1861,  "in  the  eighty-fifth 
year  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States." 

In  spite  of  his  years  and  failing 
eyesight  owing  to  a  recent  accident, 
Lieutenant  Commander  Dugan  is  an 
active  man.  His  home  is  at  3735 
North  Fifteenth  Street,  where  he 
often  receives  visitors  and  recalls 
for  them  his  colorful  days. 

At  3  P.  M.  today,  when  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion 
the  United  States  holds  its  Lincoln 
service  at  the  Art  Museum,  Lieu- 
tenant  Commander  Dugan  wil 
place  a  wreath  on  the  monument  of 
Lincoln. 
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Not  Homely, 
Recollection 
Of  Lincoln 

By  FORREST  WARREN 

I  Mrs.  Kathryn  Dugger  Fitz  Sim- 
mons, 2111  Meade  ave.,  cherishes 
memories  of  her  grandmother,  Sara 
Neale  Dugger,  _  who  as  a  child  often 
sat  "on  Abraham   Lincoln's  lap. 

"Grandma  Dugger  co'ald  talk  for 
hours  about  Lincoln,  and.  when  I 
was  a  little  girl  her  stories  made 
a  lasting  impression.  Grandma  was 
a  twin.  Her  parents  resided  next 
door  to  Lincoln.  Lincoln  was  fend 
of  them,  grandma  told  me. 
SURVEYING  RECALLED 

"Grandma  Dugger's  father, 
Thomas  M.  Neale,  was  elected 
Sangamon  county,  111.,  sur- 
veyor in  1835,  and  appointed  Lin- 
coln as  a  deputy.  Lincoln  carried 
a  chain  as  surveyor  for  my  great 
grandfather  for  several  years,  and 
in  the  meantime  studied   law." 

According  to  printed  records 
which  Mrs.  Fitz  Simmons  has,  her 
great  grandfather  was  Gen.  Neale, 
commander  of  an  expedition  against 
the  Indians  and  a  party  to  the 
treaty  with  Black  Hawk.  Gen. 
Neale  made  his  home  at  Spring- 
field, 111.,  and  knew  all  of  the  men 
of  prominence.  His  acquaintance 
with  Lincoln,  who  was  about  his 
age,  began  soon  after  he  reached 
Illinois. 

"According  to  newspaper  stories 
which  I  have  in  my  possession, 
Gen.  Neale  announced  Lincoln  for 
the  legislature  long  before  he  was 
thought  of  for  the  presidency," 
said  Mrs.  Fitz  Simmons. 


Tells  Honest  Abe  Tale 


MRS.   KATHRYN   FITZ   SIMMONS 

LINCOLN  MADE  CAPTAIN 

"As  head  of  the  regiment  in  the 
Black  Hawk  invasion,  Gen.  Neale 
appointed  Lincoln  a  captain.  Lin- 
coln raised  a  company  of  soldiers 
at  New  Salem. 

"After  Gen.  Neale's  death  the 
family  gave  his  law  books  to  Lin- 
coln, who  had  studied  law  in  the 
generals  office.  Grandma  Dugger 
told  me  she  remembered  that  the 
books  were  taken  away  in  a  wheel- 
barrow. 

"Grandmother  Dugger  talked 
much  about  Lincoln's  love  affairs 
and  his  marriage  to  Mary  Todd  in 
1842.  She  had  known  Mary  Todd 
all  her  life,  as  her  folks  and  Mary 
Todd's  family  came  from  the  same 
district  in  Kentucky. 
NOT  HOMELY  TO  HER 

"Grandma  Dugger  often  said  that 
to  her  Lincoln  did  not  appear 
homely.  He  had  been  a  friend  of 
her  father  long  before  she  was 
born  and  looked  after  her  mother's 
affairs   after   her  father's   death."    ,- 

When  Lincoln  went  to  Washing- 
ton as  president  he  took  with  him 
Jeff  Dugger,  a  brother  of  Grandma 
Dugger's  husband,  as  one  of  his 
advisors. 

Mrs.  Fitz  Simmons  is  particularly 
proud  of  the  family  name  her  son, 
Neale,  has. 

Martha  Ferris,  aunt  of  Mrs.  Fitz 
Simmons,  has  lived  in  San  Diego 
for  25  years  and  is  the  only  living 
child    of   Mrs.   Sara   Neale    Dugger. 

Grandma  Dugger,  said  Mrs.  Fitz 
Simmons,  was  born  near  Spring- 
field, 111.,  in  1833,  and  died  in  Bur- 
lington, la.,  in   1915. 
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Washington 


INCIDENT  OF  CIVIL  WAR 


Mrs.  Djj  Hamel  Relates  How 

Country  Boy  Was  Saved 

From  Death. 


Peking, 


n  the  hurly-burly,  ofhce- 
laking  city  of  Washing- 
long-  past  her  eightieth 
milestone,  who.  while  observing"  the  af- 
fairs of  the  day,  yet  dwells  in  the  days 
that  were,  when  polish  and  the  minuet 
held  sway  and  electric  lights  and  turkey 
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northwest,  her  mind  undimmed  by  the 
years,  and  with  an  unfailing  store  of 
ancedote  and  story  for  the  interested 
listener.  She  formerly  dwelt  at  7th  and 
1  streets  northwest. 
Husband  White  House  Physician. 
K>r  husband.  Dr.  William  J.  Du  Hamel, 
was  White  House  physician  to  Buchanan 
and    Johnson,    and     a^  the    time    of    the 
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Lieu  of  His  Own. 

"On  returning  to  the  shore  after  his 
swiro,  he  found  a  blue  uniform  In  the 
place  of  his  own  clothes.  Just  how  the 
uniform  came  there  is  unknown,  but  it  is 
thought  that  a  deserter  donned  the  boy's 
clothes,  leaving  his  own  in  their  stead. 
In  any  event,  on  his  way  homeward  he 
strayed  into  the  Union  lines,  was  cap- 
tured as  a  spy  and  taken  to  Fort  Dela- 
ware, a  Federal  prison.  His  parents, 
after  weeks  of  searching,  located  him  In 
the  fort  prison,  where  he  was  sentenced 
to  be  hanged.  The  date  of  execution  was 
set  for  the  following  nionilnir.  I'liarier- 
Ing  a  locomotive.  Mr.  lOmbert  hurried  to 
Washington,  arriving  in  th»  middle  of 
the  night.  President  Lincoln,  according 
to  his  summer  custom,  had  gout-  to  the 
Riggs  cottage,  since  then  called  Presi- 
dent's house,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Sol- 
diers' Home.  Mr.  hmbert.  was  himself 
unknown,  and  at  that  hour  of   the   night 


could  not  gain  admission,  but  remem 
ing  Dr.  Du  Hamel,  a  former  resident  of 
the  eastern  shore,  and  boyhood  friend, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  a  prominent  Unii 
1st  and  a  friend  of  the  President. 
sought  him  out.  Dr.  Du  Hamel  v 
aroused,  and,  sympathizing  with  Mr.  Em- 
toert,  at  once  accompanied  him  to  the  Sol- 
diers'  Home. 

Lincoln  in  Night  Attire. 

"The    President   was   asleep   when    they 
arrived,    but   Dr.    Du   Hamel   sent  up 
card    asking   an    immediate    interview 
a    matter    of    life    and    death,    and     thus 
gained  admittance.     Mr.  Lincoln,  arras 
only   in   night   attire,    descended,    and    : 
ever    sympathetic     heart     was     at    or 
touched  at  the  physician's  story. 

Mr.  Lincoln  recalled  the  case  a 
agreed  to  issue  a  pardon  in  time,  but  said 
it  could  never  reach  the  prison  in  time. 
What  more  could  be  done?  Dr.  Du 
Hamel  was,  however,  undaunted  and,  put- 
ting a  pen  in  the  President's  hand,  he 
begged  him  to  write  a  statement  of  the 
case,  receiving  which,  with  a  pardon  for 
•his  son,  the  father  raced  madly  back  to 
Washington,  boarded  the  engine  and  ar- 
rived at  Fort  Delaware  a  few  minutes 
before  the  execution  was  to  take  place. 
The  boy's  life  was  saved." 

This  is  but  one  of  many  interes 
anecdotes  which  Mrs,.  Du  Hamel  relates" 
She  is  the  mother  of  State  Senator 
Joseph  Du  Hamel,  prominent  in  New 
York  democratic  politics. 
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■■'      '"     "      War     an, I 

:     W.l;-i  mblioan     party. 

L*-'-'  "I     heard     Abra- 

Wesley  J.  Duncan     ])am    Lincoln    make 

his  famous  speech  about  not  'swapping 

horses  -while  crossing  a  stream,'  "   Mr. 

Duncan   said. 

"When  Lincoln  arrived  in  Philadel- 
phia on  one  occasion  I  was  on  hand  to 
meet  him.  I  marched  alongside  of  his 
carriage,  not  mor,:  ftms  Jircc  fee*  irrr.n 
his  elbow.  At  Independence  Hall,  he 
delivered  an  address,  then  took  off  his 
coat  and  pulled  the  halyards  that  raised 
an  American  flag  over  the  old  building. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  he  made  the 
remarks  about  assassination. 

"I  was  the  last  man  to  pass  the  bier 
of  the  martyred  President,  when  his 
body  lay  in  state  in  Independence  Hall. 
As  I  passed  by  the  doors  were  closed  to 
the  public  and  only  the  guards  and  the 
First  City  Troop  stood  by." 

Mr.  Duncan  is  retired  from  business, 
but  is  quite  active.  He  was  born  in 
Virginia,  but  came  to  this  city  with  his 
parents   when   a   child. 


DuHaael,  Mrs.   Elizabeth 


T<j     £\> 


Mrs.    Du    Hamel    Relates    How 

Country  Boy  Was  Saved 

from  Death. 

Mother    of    State    Senator    James     F. 
Du    Hamel    Gives    Out    Remark- 
able   Reminiscence. 


Washington  a  woma 
eightieth  milestone,  \\ 
ing-  the  affairs  of  th< 
I  in  the  days  that  were 
the  minuet  held  sw 
lights  and  turkej  ,,, 
thought  of. 
I  This  woman  is  M] 
I  Hamel,  who  will  be  eis 
;  September  23.  She  resi 
pia  apartments.  Fourt 
streets  Northwest,  her 
by    the   years,    and    w 


long    past    hei 
.   while  observ- 


Elizabeth  Du 
y-six  years  old 
i  at  the  Olym- 
th  and  Euclid 
iud  und: 
an  unfailing 
,  store  of  ancedote  and  story  for  the  in- 
|  terested  listener.  She  formerly  dwelt 
;  at  Seventh  and  1  streets  Northwest. 
Her  husband,  Dr.  William  J  Du 
Hamel,  was  White  House  physician  to 
Buchanan  and  Johnson,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War  was  chief  sur- 
geon at  the  Soldier's  Rest,  in  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad  station. 
There  the  physical  condition  of  the 
troops  from  the  North  was  passed  upon 
before  they  were  allowed  to  go  to  the 
front  Dr.  Du  Hamel  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  President  Lincoln.  After  the 
war  he  removed  to  336  Indiana  avenue 
where  he  died  in  1886. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  her 
reminiscences  is  one  concerning  the 
struggle  between  the  North  and  South 
recalled  by  the  recent  celebration  at 
Gettysburg  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
ot  that  decisive  battle. 

"It    was    the    summer    of    '63,"    said 
Mrs.  Du  Hamel,  "the  darkest  time  of 
those    dreary    four    years;    rancor    and 
hatred  held  the  minds  of  all  in   bitter 
!  sway.     Spies   swarmed   over   the    land 
and   suspicion   was   rife.      The   Confed- 
eracy  was  at  flood  tide,  and  the  east- 
ern   shore    of    Maryland,    always    Con- 
federate   in    its    leanings,    was    ablaze 
.  with      Southern     enthusiasm.       Harry 
jEmbart,     a     young     farmer's     boy     of 
;  Queen    Anne    County,    was    swimr 
'  in  the  Chesapeake. 

"On  returning  to  the  shore  after  his 
swim,  he  found  a  blue  uniform  in  the 
I  Place  of  his  own  clothes.  Just  how  the 
|  uniform  came  there  is  unknown,  but  it 
is  thought  that  a  deserter  donned  the 
boy  s  clothes,  leaving  his  own  in  their 
stead.  In  any  event,  on  his  way  home- 
ward he  strayed  into  the  Union  lines 
was  captured  as  a  spy  and  taken  to 
Fort  Delaware,  a  Federal  prison  His 
(Parents,  after  weeks  of  searching,  lo- 
cated him  in  the  fort  prison,  where 
jhe  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  The| 
date  of  execution  was  set  for  the  fol- 
lowing  morning!  Chartering  a  locomo- 
tive, Mr.  Embert  hurried  to  Washing- 
ton, arriving  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
President     Lincoln,     according     to     his 


J  summer  custom,  had  gone  to  the  Riggs 
(cottage,  since  then  called  President's 
house,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Soldiers' 
Home.  Mr.  Embert  was  himself  un- 
known, and  at  that  hour  of  the  night 
could  not  gain  admission,  but  remem- 
bered Dr.  Du  Hamel,  a  former  resi- 
dent of  the  eastern  shore,  and  boyhood 
friend,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  promi- 
t  Unionist  and  a  friend  of  the  Pres- 
ident, he  sought  him  out.  Dr.  Du 
Hamel  was  aroused,  and,  sympathizing 

ith  Mr.  Embert,  at  once  accompa- 
nied him  to  the  Soldiers'  Home. 

"The  President  was  asleep  when  they 
arrived,  but  Dr.  Du  Hamel  sent  up  his 
card  asking  an  immediate  interview, 
on  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  and  thus 
gained  admittance.  Mr.  Lincoln,  ar- 
rayed only  in  night  attire,  descended, 
md  his  ever  sympathetic  heart  was  at 
once  touched  at  the  physician's   story. 

I  "Mr.  Lincoln  recalled  the  case  and 
agreed  to  issue  a  pardon  in  time,  but 
said  it  could  never  reach  the  prison  in 
time.  What  more  could  be  done?  Dr. 
|  Du  Hamel  was,  however,  undaunted 
and,  putting  a  pen  in  the  President's 
hand,  he  begged  him  to  write  a  state- 
ment of  the  case,  receiving  which, 
with  a  pardon  for  his  son,  the  father 
'raced  madly  back  to  Washington, 
boarded  the  engine  and  arrived  at  Fort 
j  Delaware  a  few  minutes  before  the  ex- 
ecution was  to  take  place.  The  boy's 
I  life  was  saved." 
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Dunlfiflvy,  Mrs.   Mary 


CARRIED  FOOD  UNDER  FIRE 
Fresno  Woman  Was  Civil  War  Nurse 
HUSBAND   KILLED  *IN  ^BATTLE 


Assassination 


By   LOUISE 

A  sudden  call  on  Sunday  mom-/ 
ing  for  provisions  for  men  in 
battle — a  message  on  Tuesday 
summoning:  her  to  the  battlefield 
to  search  for  the  body  of  her 
husband! 

Such  is  the  recollection  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Dunleavy  of  1122  Palm  ave- 
nue, perhaps  the  only  surviving; 
nurse  from  the  Civil  war  here, 
has  of  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  in  which  her  husband, 
Joseph  "William  Roberts,  dray- 
man, lost  his  life  while  bringing: 
food  to  the  Union  army.  Old  now, 
lacking  just  six  years  of  the  cen- 
tury mark  and  partially  disabled 
by  a  paralytic  stroke,  Mrs.  Dun- 
leavy still  retains  some  of  the 
vigor  of  spirit  which  must  have 
been  so  badly  needed  by  the 
young  wife  searching  among  the 
dead  and  wounded  all  that  Tues- 
day. 

Almost  finished  with  battles 
now  the  aged  woman  Wanders  in 
her  talk  from  Bull  Run  to  Antie- 
tam,  with  occasional  vague  refer- 
ences to  names  known  to  every 
school  boy — Harpers'  Ferry,  San- 
dy Hook,  the  Potomac,  all  of 
much  the  same  importance  now 
and  all  briefly  described  by  the 
word  "terrible"  and  a  helpless 
gesture. 
SHOT   HOLES   IN    HAT 

Of  Harpers'  Ferry,  however,  she 
has  a  more  vivid  remembrance, 
for  it  was  here  that  she  carried 
food  to  the  soldiers,  walking  a 
mile  and  a  half  under  fire  from 
the  Rebel  army.  "They  shot  holes 
in  my  hat,  too,"  she  says,  still 
impressed  after  some  60  years 
with  the  damage  to  her  "bonnet." 
From  somewhere  in  the  war 
there  comes  a  vague  picture,  too, 
of  a  cotton  factory  made  into  a 
hospital,  where  the  wounded  had 
nothing  to  eat  except  corn  bread 
brought  by  the  neighbors,  where 
a  man  shot  In  the  head  jumped 
from  a  third  story  window  into 
the  river  flowing  near  and  was 
never  seen  again.  No  modern 
hospital  this,  shining  and  anti- 
septic, but  just  a  shelter,  where 
the  nurses  were  obliged  not  only 
to  care  for  the  wounded,  but  to 
do  everything  that  was  done, 
from  cooking  to  manufacturing 
their  own  instruments. 

No  one  individual  stands  out  in 
her  recollections  now,  except  a 
Doctor  Bolton,  who  directed  her 
nursing  work  and  who,  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  pinned  on  her  a 
flag,  which  she  still  has,  torn 
^and  badly  worn. 
'  SAW   LINCOLN   SHOT 

Mrs.  Dunleavy  was  among  the 
audience  in  the  Washington 
theater  when  President  Lincoln 
was  shot.  For  him  she  expresses 
a  great  sympathy,  because,  she 
says,  "people  certainly  made  that 
poor  man   lots   of  trouble." 

Following  the  war  Mrs.  Roberts 


Recalls  War 


Mrs.  Mary  Dunleavy,  94  year 
old  Fresno  woman,  who  sought 
the  body  of  her  husband  on  the 
battlefield  of  Bull  Run  and  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  narrowly  es- 
caped death  herself. — Photo 
by  Boussum. 


Roberts,  now  dead,  whose  dis- 
charge papers  show  that  he  en- 
listed in  the  Union  army,  Com- 
pany L,  Eighth  regiment  of  the 
Illinois  cavalry,  June  1,  1864,  and 
was  mustered  out  June  10,   1865. 

On  coming  to  California  some 
40  years  ago,  Mrs.  Dunleavy  lived 
for  some  time  in  San  Francisco 
then  came  to  Fresno,  where  she 
opened  the  city's  first  orphan- 
age— "Orphants'  Home,"  the  old 
record  book  calls  it — on  10  acres 
located  Just  across  Olive  avenue 
near  her  present  home.  Her", 
without  money,  except  $300  which 
she  borrowed,  she  established 
herself  and  10  children  in  a  barn 
built  by  her  and  here  she  lived 
until  her  new  home  could  be  built. 
The  orphanage  was  maintained 
for    several    years,    caring   for   30 

..  children  at  a  timo. 

|\  Mrs.  Dunleavy  is  the  sister  of 
Samuel  Brannan,  who  settled  in 
Placervllle,  ;m<i  who  is  said  to 
have  been  prominent  in  early  San 


Judge  Du  Relle  Tells  Two 

New  A,  Lincoln  Stories 

District  Attorney  Relates  Incident  of  Persistent  Officeseeker, 
Who  Would  Not  Be  Rebuked,  and  Sheds  Light  on  Presi- 
dent's Liking  for  Women. 


That  are  many  who  accept  the  dic- 
im  of  Solomon  to  the  effect  that  there 
no  new  thing  under  the  sun;  but 
these  are  comparatively  few  beside  the 
legion  of  those  who  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  swear  before  a  notary  public  or 
anybody  else  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  new  Lincoln  story.  Such  an.  oath 
has  heretofore  been  considered  perfect- 
ly safe;  but  Judge  George  Du  Relle 
sprang  two  not  long  ago  which,  even  if 
not  absolutely  brand  new,  are  at  least 
whiskerless,  and  are  not  covered  with 
the  moss  which  urnaments  most  of  the 
specimens   exhibited. 

Judge  Du  Belle's  Inimitable  imitation 
of  Lincoln's  story-telling  manner  is  not  a  i 
thing  to  which  cold  type  can  do  jus- 
tice; and  possibly  an  immaterial  detail 
or  so  may  get  twisted.  But  here  are 
the   stories: 

It  seems  that  while  Lincoln's  little 
son  Tad,  who  had  been  the  President's 
favorite,  lay  dead  in  the  White  House, 
repeated  requests  for  an  interview  came, 
from  a  certain  individual;  and  at 
length,  thinking  that  the  man.  migHt 
have  important  business,  Lincoln  dyr 
rected   that   he   be  admitted. 

As  soon  as  he  gained  the  Presideniffijjj. 
presence,  the  man  began  the  explana- 
tion that  the  incumbent  of  a  certain 
Postoffice  in  a  Middle  Western  State 
had  just  died,  and  stated  that  he-', 
wanted  the  job.  He  set  forth  his  quali-^ 
flcations  at  length,  produced  mauy 
strong  recommendations,  and  altog  tl.er 
put  up  a  pretty  good  case;  not  forget- 
ting to  mention  a  certain  low-lived' 
hound,  who  was  also  after  the  office. 
Mr.  Lincoln  heard  him  in  silence. 
When  he  had  finished,  and  stood  wait- 
ing for  the  President's  answer,  Lincoln 
sa'-J:  "You  have  made  a  very  good  ar- 
gument for  that  place.  You  have  good 
recommendations;  you  seem  to  be  a  man 
of  some  education  and  intelligence,  and 
you  evidently  have  some  means,  as  you 
were  able  to  come  all  the  way  to  Wash- 
ington to  present  your  claims."  <4m5 
The  applicant  beamed. 
"But."  continued  Lincoln,  qjKly, 
""you  knew  when  you  came  here  to4a.y 
that  my  boy  was  lying  dead  in  the 
house,    didn't   you?" 

Surprised   and   embarrassed,   the   office- 
seeker  admitted  thai;  he  did. 

"Don't  you  think,  then,  that  it  would 
have  been  a  little  more  considerate,  and 
a  little  more  fitting,  to  wait  at  least 
i  until  he  was  buried?"  asked  the  Presi-  | 
dent.  ! 

»  Tilled  with  a  realization  of  his  gross 
;  offense  against  common  decency,  the 
i  man  stammered  an  apoiogy,  and  said 
he  had  not  thought  of  it  that  way  be- 
fore. "And,  Mr.  President,  just  one. 
;  thing,"  he  cried',  as  Lincoln  turned 
j  away.     "When  is  the  funeral?" 

And    Lincoln    said,    in    telling   of    the 
incident,   "And  do  you   know,  I   had  to 


The  other  story  is  morel  cheerful, 
but  equally  characteristic.  A  gentle- 
man who  had  been  having  a  talk  with 
Lincoln  was  moved  to  say,  just  before 
leaving:  "Mr.  President,  will  you  an- 
swer just  one  question  for  me?"  Lin- 
coln said  tUat  he  might. 

"Mr.  President,  do  you  lfkei  women?" 
Without  answering,  Lincoln  leaned 
hack  in  his  chair,  and  with  'that  far- 
away look  in  his  deep-W  eyes,  told 
this  story:  "When  I  was  a  boy  down 
in  the  country  I  used  to  go  three  or 
four  miles  to  a  little  log  school  hoUse, 
too  far  to  come  home  to  dinner,  so 
my  mother  always  fixed  me  up  a 
lunch  for  me  to  take  with  me.     Besides 

thP  sr.li-3    f-tuffi,  >hcr»   Tva<?   usually  coivio- 

|  thing  sweet,  for  I  had  a  powerful 
j  sweet-tooth.  And  what  I  liked  best 
for  this  part  of  my  dinner  was  a  big 
piece    of  sticky,   soggy    gingerbread. 

"Well,  one  day  I  was  eating  my 
dinner  in  a  fence  corner,  and  had  got 
to  the  gingerbread  stage.  I  was  just 
about  to  begin  on  it,  when  I  looked  up 
and  there  stood  the  poor  boy  of  the 
school.  His  pants  were  fringed  around 
the  'bottom;  his  coat  was  torn  and 
iSigged,   and      his      hair    was      sticking 

Shrough  a  hole  in  his  hat.  And  he  was 
coking  at  that  gingerbread  with  the 
look  of  a  hungry  dog. 

"Well,  sir,  I  just  couldn't  sit  there 
and  eat  that  gingerbread  with  him 
looking  like  that;  so  I  broke  it  in  two, 
and  handed  him  a  piece.  It  was  gone 
in  three  gulps.  As  it  hadn't  seemed  to 
do  much  good,  I  handed-  him  the  other 


'^hen 


went     the 


at   i 


Hell 


I  again,  Bill  said  earnestly,  "Abe  Lin- 
coln. I  don't  reckon  there's  a  boy  in  ! 
J  Kentucky  that   likes  It  better,  'er  gits 


}&j.$USQjl 
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DURKEE, 

Reminiscences 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Lincoln's  Visit  to  Brooklyn 
Church  Recalled  by  Pastor 


Admiral     Plunkett     Speaks     at 

Plymouth    Congregational 

Birthday  Service  . 

A  patriotic  service  in  observance  of 
Lincoln's  Birthday  was  held  .  last 
night  at  the  Plymouth  Congregational 
Church,  Brooklyn,  at  which  the  guests 
of  honor  were  Rear  Admiral  Charles  P. 
Plunkett,  Major  General  Hanson  E.  Ely 
and  the  Eev.  £>r.  John  H.  Clifford,  hon- 
orary chaplain  of  the  Marine  Corps. 
The  national  anthem  and  other  patri- 
otic airs  were  played  by- the  Navy  Yard 
,  band.  The  subject  of  the  sermon  by 
:  the  Rev.  J.  Stanley  Durkee,  pastor  of 
i  the  church,  was  "The  Contributions 
j  of  Lincoln  and  Beecher  to  the  Strength 
of  America." 

|  Admiral  Plunkett,  who  will  soon  re- 
tire under  the  age  limit,  spoke  on  pa- 
triotism and  criticized  the  press  for 
its  attitude  toward  recent  statements 
of  his. 

"You  can't  open  your  mouth,"  he 
said,  "and  speak  of  your  country  for 
one  minute  before  you  are  headlined 
as  predicting  war.  Our  opinions  are 
being  decided  for  us  by  a  powerful  and 
influential  portion  of  our  press.  The 
truth  is  not  in  them." 
I  "I  believe  in  a  strong  nationalism 
land  patriotism,"  he  continued,  "as  the 
'very  cornerstone  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion as  applied  to  our  good  country 
of  America." 

QiiJJurkee  recalled  the  pastorate  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  at  Plymouth 
Church  and  pointed  out  the  pew,  deco- 
rated with  an  American  flag,  In  which  ' 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  sat  on  one  occa- 
sion when  Beecher  preached.  "Ply- 
mouth Church,  Lincoln  and  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  are  three  names  that  can 
never  be  disassociated."  he  said. 
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Dwinnell,   Krs.    Lydia   J. 


Waukesha,  Wis. 


WISCONSIN 


Tuesday  Afternoon,  November  7,  1939 


Bury  Waukesha  Woman 
Who  Knew  Mrs.  Lincoln 

WAUKESHA,  Wis.—  (JP)  —Funeral 
services  will  be  held  tomorrow  for 
Mrs.  Lydia  J.  Dwinnell,  76,  who  as  a 
girl  ran  errands  for  the  wife  of 
Abraham   Lincoln. 


Mrs.  Dwinnell,  a  lifetime  Waukesha 
resident,  often  recalled  the  summer 
of  1872  when  Mrs.  Lincoln  came  to 
Waukesha,  then  known  as  the  "Sar- 
atoga   of    the    West"    because    of    its 


springs   and    watering 


called  by  its  earlier  name  of  Prairie- 
ville. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  boarded  across  the 
street  from  the  Andrew  Fletchers, 
Mrs.  Dwinnel's  parents.  Mrs.  Dwinnell 


and  '  died  Saturday  of  heart  disease. 


Makes  Floors 
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AS  SHEJffl  Hi 

Mrs.    John    H.   Dye   Was 
Impressed  With  Presi- 
dent's Kind  Manner 


Abraham  Lincoln,  bom  112  years  ago 
today,  near  Hodgenville,  Larue  county, 
Kentucky,  was  described  yesterday  by 
Mrs.  John  H.  Dye,  5810  Greene  street, 
Germantown,  who  knew  him  almost 
sixty    years '  ago,    when    she    was    Miss 


Cla 


i  F.  Jo 


passenger  on  a 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  train  going  to 
Washington  to  volunteer  as  a  nurse. 
People  were  wondering  why  the  tram  j 
was  held  The  conductor  explained  he 
was  waiting  for  a  man  who  was  bring- 
ing to  him  important  papers  which  he 
Lust  take  to  Washington  When  the 
Lan  arrived  it  was  Mr.  Lincoln,  whose 
safety  in  making  a  trip  to  Washington 
jw~s  questioned. 
!    -He    said    to    the    conductor,     '1    was 

•     ■      „i  i~  o-ivp  vou  these,  kindly 
commissioned  to  give  you 

see  that  they   get  to   the  proper  people 

in   Washington,    1  thank    you   sir,   good- 

•■tie  then  walked  nonchalantly  into 
nother  car  seated  himself  and  pulled 
is  hat  over  his  eyes  as  tho  asleep.  He 
wnke  in  Washington,  apparently 
eoognized 


without    bein 
camouflage  ^ 


irolu 


,    Mr. 


Lhos«  days, 
reception  in 
•oln   grasped 


Getttinueu  .~<m-Pa£er  Ftrar 


am  pleased  to  see  you.'  Whenever 
1  eaw  him  afterward  I  was  so  much  Im- 
pressed by  Ms  great  kindliness  of  man- 
ner and  his  unaffected  Interest  In  me.  It 
I  was  a  rainy  morning,  and  over  my  gown 
It  was  necessary  to  wear  a  waterproof, 
which  had  a  hooded  oap.  As  I  was  ad- 
1  mitted  to  the  White  House  my  water- 1 
proof  caught  In  the  door  as  It  swung 
shut  behind  me.  To  extricate  myself  I 
sipped  out  of  my  «oat,  leaving  It  there. 
It  was  very  embarrassing,  but  quite 
funny. 

"I  shall  never  forget  the  sweet  graoi- 
ousness  of  Mrs.  Lincoln.  She  wore  an 
extremely  low  gown,  with  a  corsage 
of  flowers. 

"I  was  In  Washington  the  day  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  assassinated.  There 
was  a  crowd  and  a  torchlight  procession 
that  evening.  I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
Mr.  Grant  standing  by  the  window  of 
the  White  House  just  before  he  went 
to  the  theater.  I  had  come  from  Phila- 
delphia the  previous  evening  and  had 
an  appointment  with  Mr.  Lincoln 
Saturday  His  assassination  occurred 
Friday.  For  my  entertainment  a  friend 
had  tickets  for  Ford's  Theater  to  see 
the  play  witnessed  by  the  president 
when  assassinated. 

Great  Commotion 
"That  night  In  Washington  there  was 
great  commotion  in  the  streets,  ringing 
of  door  bells  and  people  running  about 
in  excitement  just  at  the  hour  every 
one  was  returning  from  places  of , 
amusements.  The  realization  of  what 
had  hap'pened  made  my  heart  stand  still. 
"I  saw  a  -great  deal  of  the  terrible 
reality  of  things  in  those  days.  In  my 
capacity  as  a  nurse  of  the  civil  war,  I 
minstered  to  the  wounded  and  dying 
on  the  battlefields  at  Gettysburg  and 
Bull  Run.  I  was  also  with  the  army 
in  winter  quarters  on  the  Potomac. 
"We  were  as  unprepared  as'  In  the 
late  world  war;  it  came  like  ; 
thunder-bolt  from  a  clear  sky." 

At  the  time,  Mrs.  Dye,  whos 
maiden  name  was  Clarissa  F.  Jones 
was  principal  of  a  Germantowi 
school  at  a  salary  of  $125  a  year. 
When  the  civil  war  began,  she  a 
once  became  active  in  preparing 
nurse's  aid  kit. 

"We  didn't  have  guaze  from  which 
to  make  'bandages  then,"  Mrs.  Dye  c 
tinued.  "All  of  the  girls  wore  lawn 
dresses,  then  six  widths  of  a  skirt. 
These  they  brought  to  me,  and  I  made 
from  them  handkerchiefs  and  bandages. 
In  going  over  the  battlefields,  searching 
for  the  wounded  and  dead,  t  carried  doz- 
ens, of  these  handkerchiefs  pinned  in  the 
folds  of  my  frock  to  bandage  the  faceB 
of  the  dead  to  keep  them  from  becom- 
ing so  distorted,  and  to  keep  the 
wounded  from  losing  too  much  blood 
until  they  could  be  attended  properly 
at   the   hospitals. 

"At  Gettysburg,  one  had  to  he  ci 
ful  to  keep  from  stepping  upon  the 
dead  and  wounded.  They  were  every- 
where. I  carried  with  me  the  only 
adhesive  plaster  obtainable  at  Gettys- 
hurs:.  It  had  been  given  to  me  by 
Philadelphia  druggists.  A  physician 
took  it,  promising  he  'would  share  It 
with  northerner  and  southerner  alike. 
After  the  Federalists  had  been  ban- 
daged, bathed,  fed  and  placed  In  their 
tents,  the  nurses  retired,  leaving  rows 
upon  rows  of  wounded  southern  men, 
suffering    and    dying    unattended.      ' 

"There  were  but  three  women  left,   a 
Mrs.    Moore    and    her    daughter,     from 
Baltimore.     The   daughter   was   a   press 
,    agent,   who  said   she  was  busy   sending    ' 
dispatches  of  the  conflict  to  newspapers.    I 
Tro    mother      w«w      distributing    Bibles.     I 
When    the    southerner's    condition    was    ; 
made    known,    I    said,    'Doctor,    will    I 
do?'     He  said,   'I  am  glad  there  is  one    ; 
woman  willirtg  to  nurse  these  rebels.' 


Encouraged  Wounded 
"Poor    boys,     If     I     stopped  • 

smooth    the    pillows    or    to     br 

flies,    or    speak    a    word    of   %n< 

ment,   with   their  great  dark  eye\\^ 

upon    me,    suffering     and      dying,  V 

would    always    say,      'God      bless 

Thruout     my     whole     life,     wherev>\ 

have  gone  in  the  darkness  of  the  r 

in  trouble  or  distress,  I  have  never  b\' 

afraid,    because     I     firmly     believe   > 

blessings  those  tortured  souls  shower>\ 
;  upon   me   were   heard   In   heaven. 
I  today,    I    have    no    fear    because    I    fee.\ 

their   protection. 

"It    was     like    a    match     to    powdei 

when  the  mothers  of  Philadelphia  were    { 
J  told   their  boya  were  starving  in  winter    I 

quarters  at  Bell   Plain.     They  instantly 
,  began      preparing     barrels  •  of     cooked    I 

turkey,    cakes,    cranberries,    homemade    I 
1  bread  and  pies."  ,  I 

'      Miss  Jones  was  delegated  to  see  that  I 

this  consignment  of  provisions  reached  |  in  perference  to  words  of  Latin  origin.  I 
them     She  left  Philadelphia  or.  the  boat    For   inspiration   in   everyday   life,   read 
called  Massachusetts,   going  by  w        of    all  the  biographies  of  Lincoln,   he  said. 
Washington  and  as  far  as  possible 
the  Potomac.    Then  It  was  necessai 
go  by  wagons  to  Bell  Plain. 

"What    terrible    roads    they   have    In 
Virginia,   I   shall   never  forget   them, 
recall  a  sign  placed  along  the  road  by 
'a  clever   wag,*   which  read  as  follows: 

"This    road    is    impassable, 

Hardly   Jackassable, 

When  it  you  do  travel 

Pray    bring   your    own    gravel." 

Mrs.  Dye  has  not  yet  received  a  pe 

sion  in  recognition  of  her  splendid  ser 

ice.  She  is  now  nearly  ninety  years  o: 
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